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AUGUSTE RODIN— SCULPTOR 
Died in Paris, November 17, 1917 
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DANAIDE ; 

By Auguste Rodin 



Auguste Rodin, Famous French Sculptor, Dead 



(Courtesy New York Evening Post) 



AUGUSTE RODIN struggled for 
fifty years against poverty, abuse, 
and ridicule for his unconventional 
ideas before he achieved undisputed honor 
as one of the most famous sculptors of the 
world, but, continuing his work nearly to 
the time of his death, he had still time to 
enrich the world with innumerable exam- 
ples of his inspirations, which are prized in 
great collections in Europe and America. 
When finally recognized as a master, he was 
hailed by his admirers as the Michael An- 
gelo of modern times. He was a worker in 
mass, producing in detail only so far as 
would bring out his dominating conception. 
The climax of his life came in October, 



1916, when his works and art collections 
were given by him to the French nation, 
accepted by Parliament, and housed perma- 
nently in the Biron Mansion. When the 
bill came before the house, carrying with it 
$2,000 for installation and $2,600 annually 
for upkeep, there was considerable opposi- 
tion, but when Under-Secretary for the 
Fine Arts Ministry M. Dalimier declared 
that Rodin's works had been grouped to- 
gether in the Kensington Museum in Lon- 
don ; that the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York had a Rodin room, and that San 
Francisco had a Rodin museum, while 
France, the home of the great artist, had 
none, the gift was accepted by a vote of 
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MONUMENT OF VICTOR HUGO 
By Auguste Rodin 



eight to one. The collection contains fifty- in marble of "Eve," "The Creation of 
six works in marble, fifty in bronze, one Woman," "Dawn," "A r i a n e," "Ugolin, ,, 
hundred and ninety-three plaster casts, and "The Gate of Hell/ , "The Centaur," and 
one thousand five hundred drawings by "Winged Blessings." Among the portrait 
Rodin, the chief works are "Adam," a copy busts are Balzac, Hugo, Puvis de Cha- 
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LA SPHTtNGE 
By August e Rodin 



vannes, Lady Warwick, and Clemenceau. 
The collection of antique objects of art 
comprise five hundred and sixty-two pieces 
of Egyptian art, one thousand and ninety- 
four of ancient ceramic work, and three 
hundred and ninety-eight of Greek and Ro- 
man sculpture, and well-known artists are 
represented, the total value being estimated 
at about $600,000. 

Born at Paris in 1840 — the natal year of 
his friends, Claude Monet and Emile Zola 
—and in humble circumstances, not even 
enjoying a liberal education, the young Ro- 
din had to fight from the beginning, fight 
for bread as well as for art schooling. He 
was not sure of his vocation. An accident 
determined it. He became a workman in 
the atelier of Carrier-Belleuse, the sculptor, 
but not till he had failed at the Beaux-Arts 
(a stroke of good luck for his genius), and 
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after he had enjoyed some tentative instruc- 
tion under the animal sculptor, Barye. He 
was never a steady pupil of Barye's, nor 
did he remain with him long. He went to 
Belgium and "ghosted" for other sculptors ; 
indeed, it was a privilege — or a misfortune 
— to have been the "ghost" — anonymous 
assistant — for a half-dozen sculptors. He 
learned his technique by the sweat of his 
brow before he began to make music upon 
his own instrument. 

It was in 1864 that he sent his first work, 
"The Man with the Broken Nose," to the 
Salon, and it was refused. His poverty 
compelled him to go to work in the Sevres 
porcelain works, where he made portrait 
busts, caryatides, architectural ornaments 
for sculptures, and did the mechanical, te- 
dious work of an artisan. In 1877 ne m ade 
a second attempt to gain recognition at the 
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ETERNAL SPRING 
By Auguste Rodin 



Salon with "The Age of Bronze," only to 
have it rejected, and to be accused of cast- 
ing it from life, and to have further abuse 
heaped upon him by the Parisian critics 
when he protested. Three years later, how- 
ever, after the exhibition of his "St. John 
the Baptist," the tide began to turn in his 
favor. The sculptor, Boucher, engaged him 
to execute a group of children for him, and 



when the work was done in a few hours 
Boucher declared to everybody that Rodin 
certainly must have created "The Age of 
Bronze," and his vindication was complete 
when the state purchased that work. 

From that time on Rodin steadily grew 

in favor, although he was by no means fully 

understood, his statue of Balzac in 1898 

causing much discussion. It was executed 
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THE AWAKENING 
By Auguste Rodin 



for the Society of Men of Letters, and the 
criticism was so great that another sculptor, 
Falguiere, was commissioned to execute a 
more conventional work in the following 
year. During this time, and for years after, 
Rodin devoted himself to the decorative 
composition, twenty feet high, "The Portal 
of Hell," for the Museum of Decorative 
Arts ; "The Thinker," well known in Amer- 
ica, being one of the figures. A bronze bust 
of "La France," by Rodin, was given by 
the people of France to the United States 
during the Lake Champlain Tercentenary, 
'ind is mounted on a monument at Crown 
Point, N. Y. He executed busts for many 
Americans, and the largest single collection 
of his works outside of that which he gave 
last fall to France, is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, through a gift of Thomas 



Fortune Ryan, there being forty examples 
of Rodin's work. In his later life he re- 
ceived many honors. Upon the death of 
Whistler, he succeeded as president of the 
International Society of Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Gravers, and the degree of D.C.L. 
at Oxford University. 

Rodin's personality as well as his work 
was generally misunderstood. His critics 
made him out a man of overbearing con- 
ceit, but his friends found him modest, con- 
firmed in his conceptions of art, but not vin- 
dictive toward those who abused him. He 
was short and heavily built, with a massive 
head, deep set on his neck, and wore a pa- 
triarchal beard across his broad chest. His 
silvery hair was always carefully trimmed, 
and his blue eyes and deeply furrowed brow 
were capable of astonishing but always 
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kindly expressions, and his conversation 
sparkled with aphorisms. Of him Robert 
Browning said: 

"Rodin found beauty and poetry in age- 
bound backs, in toil-wrung limbs and in 
faces failure-dimmed. He considered every 
human body beautiful. 'Is not the tree 
twisted, gnarled, and half -decayed as beau- 
tiful as a sapling ?' he asked. He strove not 
only to give his work beauty, but action. 
'Nature/ he said, 'gives me in my model 
life and thought; the nostrils breathe, the 
heart beats, the lungs inhale, the being 
thinks, and feels, has pains and joys, ambi- 
tions, passions, and emotions. These I must 
express. What makes my Thinker think is 
that he thinks not only with his brain, with 
his knitted brow, his distended nostrils and 
compressed lips, but with every muscle of 
his arms, back and legs, with his clenched 
fists, and gripping toes. " 

Of him James Huneker said: "No one 
man knew his trade better, with the chisel 
of the practicien Rodin was never profi- 
cient, he could not or would not work at the 
marble en bloc. But his compositions today 



are in the leading museums of the world, 
and by academicians he is admitted to pos- 
sess 'talent.' Rivals he has none, nor will 
he have successors. His art is too personal. 
Like Richard Wagner, he has proved a 
upas-tree for many lesser men ; he has ab- 
sorbed them or else has been reflected by 
them. His closest friend, the late Eugene 
Carriere, warned young sculptors not to 
study Rodin too curiously." 

"The Dante Gate," says Huneker, "begun 
more than twenty years ago, not yet fin- 
ished — probably never will be — is an as- 
tounding fugue with death, the devil, hell, 
and the human passions as a beautiful four- 
voiced theme. I saw the composition a few 
years ago at the atelier in the Rue de l'Uni- 
sersite. It is as terrifying a conception as 
the 'Last Judgment' ; nor does it miss the 
sonorous and sorrowful grandeur of the 
Medici Tombs. Yet how different, how 
tragic, how feverish. Like all great men 
working in the grip of a unifying idea, Ro- 
din so modified the old technique of sculp- 
ture that it would serve him plastically as 
does sound a music composer." 




RESURRECTION OF THE POET 
By Auguste Rodin 
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THE THINKER 
By Auguste Rodin 



